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of volume two are ( 1 ) the speeches made when Chamberlain was of 
the Unionist opposition of 1886 ; (2) when he was a supporter of the 
Salisbury government of 1886-1892 ; (3) when he was of the Unionist 
opposition of 1 892-1 895 ; (4) during the eight years he was colonial 
secretary in the Salisbury and Balfour administrations; and (5) in the 
years from 1903 to 1906 during which he was untrammeled by cabinet 
responsibility, and engaged in his propaganda to induce Great Britain 
to abandon the policy of free trade that was adopted in 1846. 

Only a few of Mr. Boyd's selections exceed 1800 words in length. 
There are many which do not exceed 600 or 700 words. Only by so 
treating the speeches could selections be made which are representative 
of Chamberlain's political activities and of the extraordinary changes 
that from 1886 to 1903 came over his mental attitude towards consti- 
tutional, economic, and ecclesiastical questions that came within the 
range of practical politics. The grouping and general arrangement of 
the selections are excellent ; and all the selections are prefaced by intro- 
ductory notes that explain the occasion and the subject of the speech. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

A Great Peacemaker : The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary 
to Albert Gallatin, 1813-1827. With an introduction by Viscount 
Bryce. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. — xiii, 314 pp. 

The editor of this volume is Count Albert Gallatin, of London, 
England, a greatgrandson of the " Great Peacemaker," Albert Gal- 
latin. The impression , however , seems just now to prevail that the time 
has passed when a book can stand before the public on its own merits. 
Some well-known person must become sponsor for it by signing his 
name to an "introduction." Two "introductions" are in some 
instances evidently supposed to be better. This may happen even 
where the name of the author himself might be assumed sufficiently to 
avouch the merits of his performance. On the present occasion Vis- 
count Bryce amiably conducts the performers to the footlights, and in 
the space of three pages gives us an intimation of what we are to see 
and hear. The ruling figure is, as he says, the diarist's " illustrious 
father," Albert Gallatin, " a singularly reserved and to strangers cold 
and even austere man, the product of generations of Calvinist ancestors, 
an aristocrat by sentiment , and though by conviction a stern republi- 
can, yet under no illusions as to the weak sides of democracy." 

In reality, two formal lives of Albert Gallatin have been published in 
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the United States, one of them being in the American Statesmen series, 
and to students of the earlier history of the United States there is no 
name better known than his. Although Viscount Bryce (perhaps 
regarding this as proceeding from the " weak sides of democracy ") 
states that Albert Gallatin " did not in his own day receive from the 
general American public the credit which his disinterestedness as well 
as his abilities deserved," yet it must be confessed that he did not fare 
badly. The career of a man of alien birth, aristocratic descent and cold 
demeanor, who, while speaking the language of his adopted country 
with a pronounced foreign accent, served in the constitutional conven- 
tion and repeatedly in the legislature of Pennsylvania, was elected to 
the Senate of the United States before he had reached the age of legal 
eligibility, sat repeatedly in the national House of Representatives, be- 
came secretary of the treasury at the age of forty and held the place 
foi twelve years, discharged numerous first-class diplomatic missions 
abroad, and who, although he declined the post of secretary of state 
and still another cabinet position and withdrew from a nomination 
for the vice-presidency, was for thirty-five years almost continuously in 
public life, may more fitly be taken as proof of a certain democratic 
tenderness toward aristocrats, where they are not too numerous and 
are fairly well behaved, than as an example of popular neglect. It is 
also stated that Gallatin's wife, the diarist's mother, whom Gallatin, 
before his marriage with her, described as " sensible, well-informed, 
good-natured," was " a typical New Englander of that time, altogether 
well-regulated, and so loyal to her Puritan piety " that she refused to 
attend court functions in Paris on Sunday. Although this statement 
may fairly be assumed to have passed muster with the lady's greatgrand- 
son, the editor, it is proper to remark that the writer of the introduc- 
tion, with his intimate knowledge of the United States, could not, if he 
had been furnished with the facts, have spoken of her as a New- Englan- 
der and a Puritan, since her family belonged to Maryland and Virginia, 
her father being Commodore James Nicholson, commander of the 
famous frigate " Trumbull," who was a native of Chestertown, Mary- 
land. Two of her sisters married in Maryland, and yet another in 
Georgia. 

The diary, as the title of the volume indicates, begins with Gallatin's 
peace mission to Europe in 1813, and follows him through the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty of Ghent, his first mission to England, his mission 
to France, and his second mission to England. On all these occasions 
he rendered services of the greatest value , his learning, depth of under- 
standing, keen intelligence, and thorough mastery of every subject with 
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which he dealt, to say nothing of his social accomplishments, giving 
him a position of singular preeminence ; and it is needless to say that 
he came into contact with the leaders of the time in European politics 
and society, who pass in review in these pages. 

On one occasion it appears that Gallatin lost some of his austerity. 
In 1 82 1, while minister at Paris, he accidentally became acquainted 
with the secret Trianon decree of August 5, 18 10, which, if it had not 
been kept from the public, would, as he believed, have prevented the 
United States from taking the ground which ultimately led to the War 
of 1 81 2. His feelings on making the discovery were already known 
from a letter which he wrote to John Quincy Adams. But, says the 
diarist : " Never before have I seen my father so angry ; he absolutely 
lost control of himself and used the strongest language." This inci- 
dent, it may be remarked, is only one of the many illustrations which 
history affords, of the danger of assuming that contemporary diplomatic 
documents, put out by belligerent governments for purposes of attack 
or defense, furnish to neutrals a sufficient basis for final historical 
judgments. I say " to neutrals," for can it be supposed that belligerent 
governments, while themselves engaged in publishing what suits their 
own purposes, will found their views on what is published by their 
adversaries? 

We are informed by the editor that the text of the diary is offered to 

the public only " after weeding Out large portions and suppressing 

anything that might offend." As the nature of the large portions 

weeded out is not disclosed, the effect of their excision on the historical 

value of the record remains an open question. In the suppression of 

what might offend, some discrimination would seem to have been 

practised. If certain passages that have been published are to be 

received as falling within the category of what is personally inoffensive, 

a few examples of matter regarded as offensive might have afforded 

diversion as well as illumination. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Public Life of Joseph Dudley. By EVERETT KlMBALL. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1911. — viii, 239 pp. 

Dr. Everett Kimball has published as the fifteenth volume of the 
Harvard Historical Studies a just and adequate biography of Joseph 
Dudley. "Prerogative men" in Massachusetts colonial history have 
had somewhat less attention than the early patriots, so the subject is 
as unhackneyed as it is attractive. Dr. Kimball writes in a style of 



